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FROM THE ARIEL. 


THE MATCH GIRL. 
« Will you buy a bundle of matches, Sir ?— 


oply a cent,”—said a wretched looking child of 


apparently twelve years old, in modest, but im- 
ploring accents, as we were about to leave the 
office after the irksome labors of a sultry day. 
She was dressed in something which might once 
have beemeclean calico, for it was now soiled 
and ragged, while the flaming figure which yet 
lingered among a cloud of dirt, presented a me 
Jancholy relic of departed finery. A wretched 
straw hat barely hid ber ragged locks, which 
seemed as if they had long been strangers to 
the beautifying powers of the comb, and her 
countenance was marked with that pathetic ex- 
pression of wretchedness which professed beg- 
gars know so well bow to assume. Yet there 
was something in her looks which arrested my 
attention. Though the sadness of her features 
betrayed the deep and soul felt sorrow that had 
been laid upon her, yet there was a silence in 
her grief, an unobtrusiveness in her petition, 
which, from its dissimilarity to the urgent impu 
dence of a veteran pauper, wound itself insensi- 
bly into my sympathies, and would have stag- 
gered the forbearance of the most penurious 
charity. [looked at her with a degree of inter 
est which others in her situation but seldom ex- 
cite,—and the picture of her patient misery 
made my very heart ache. [ stepped back into 
the office, and bought a few bundles of her 
matches. 

To be supplicated for charity in the streets 
of Philadelphia, is now of rare occurence. Open 
beggary has very sensibly decreased within a 
few years past; but the laziness of pauperism 
has assumed other and more plausible means 
to gratify its endless wants. ‘The artlessness of 
childhood is used to tax the sympathies of the 
public, when the more systematic efforts of 
adult knavery have been found to be unavailing 
Children are sent out by their vagrant parents 
to prey upon the community by moving tales 
of misery and suffering at home, and, if their 
habits do not teach them. they are instructed 
to seize every opportunity of petty theft and 
imposition Born to the inheritance of pover 
ty ; nursed in the cradle of misfortune and ne- 
glect ; and tutored even in their infancy in eve- 
ry species of petty dishonesty ; taught to imi- 
tate the whine of suffering, and to blend with it 
the obsequiousness of a beggar. they are turned 
out to depredate upon the public—paupers in 
—— but villxins in the heart. 

here are, however, other children who roam 








our Streets in search of charity—the children of 
honest parents—parents who have been sud- 
denly struck prostrate by the blasting hand of 
sickness, and to whom no resource remains, ex- 
cept the withering alternative of sending them 
abroad to solicit a portion of that charity, which 
the public has too much reason to believe is 
thrown away. Various, indeed, are the schemes 
adopted to enlist our sympathies. A basket of 
knick-nacks, a bundle of matches, or almost 
any other portable commodity of fireside manu- 
facture, is the plea for arresting the attention. 
But so many are the calls upon our time, that 
most of them are unreguarded—oftentimes with 
that heart-chilling insolence and indifference 

‘* Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 

From giddy passion and low-minded pride.” 

Of the latter class of children was the poor 
Match Gir! who stood before me, relating in pa 
thetic artlessness, the history of her parents’ 
troubles. It was brief, and like the thousand 
others which we read of as the unavoidable at- 
tendants on a crowded population—such, in 
deed, as the newspapers furnish us for every 
day’s perusal. The father had been disabled 
by an accident.and as his little family had sub- 
sisted by his daily labor, a confinement of two 
months had brought them to the very brink of 
starvation. Friends they had not; and the 
Howard-like benevolence which would. search 
them out in their forlorn abode, and administer 
to their wants, was a hopeless resource. The 
mother, too, was ill—borne down by the dark 
ness of the prospect which surrounded them.— 
As a last and only hope, this child was sent out 
to procure them food, with a basket of matches 
in her hand. ‘They had instructed her not to 
ask for any thing—not to beg—but to sell her 
matches. The spirit of independence— 

* Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye,” 

still bore them up, leaving them to hope that 
they might yet obtain a living by their own ex 
ertions, until the father was restored to health 
Her success was discouraging—for she was a 
novice in the business: and when chance (or 
shall I say Providence ?) directed her to the of 
fice door of the Artel, the destitute family were 
almost ready to despair, and to believe that an 
Almighty hand had laid its rod of affliction on 
them more heavily than upon the rest of their 
fellow-mortals. I mentioned the case to a friend. 
His heart was touched at the recital—his means 
were atnple—and at the end of four-and twenty 
hours after I parted from the Match Girl the fa 
mily had been relieved effectually. 

How many hundred children are there, most 
ly girls, of all ages from six ta twelve years, 
constantly prowling through our streets, soli 
citing with offensive importunity, the charity of 
the public, and seeking opportumities to plun- 
der from their houses. These children are in- 
deed born in caprice and bred in ignorance.— 
Tutored to iniquity from their very childhood 5 
practised to distort their infantile features imto 
thesemblance of grief; and employed by worth- 
less parents in the most abject of all occupa- 
tions, beggary itself, how lamentably deficient 
must their minds be found in all that constitutes 
a good and virtuous citizen. With boys, the 
penitentiary, and perhaps the gallows,ends their 
career. With these unprotected girls, guarded 
by none, but preyed upon by every villain—how 
certainly are they drawn aside from virtue in 





maturer years, and how faint the hope of their 
return! We hail, with feelings of gratitude to 
Him who placed in their hearts the efforts of 
the ladies of this city to establish Infant Schools 
They will be procluctive of inestimable blessings. 
If they draw aside a single Match Girl from the 
path to certain ruin, the effort is worthy of be 

ing made. 
our city their protecting care should be extend 

ed. It is suckggoble efforts in so good a cause, 
that beautify and raise the female tharacter—and 


** Whose incense smells to heaven.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 





From Ann Maria Lee’s Memoirs of eminent Female 
wriler's 

Jane Ponren, a powerful and elegant writer, is 
the eldest sister of Sir Robert Porter, a gentleman 
distinguished for his talents as an artist and author. 
At an early age Miss Porter exhibited talents of no 
ordinary kind, and made large contributions to the 
periodical publications of the day. The first work 
of any magnitude which came from her pen was 
“The Spirit of the Flb@’ in three volumes. This 
was followed by * The Scottish Chiefs,” a romance 
in five volumes, which was also succesful. Be 
tween the publication of these works, however, 
she published two volumes of ‘* Aphorisms of Sir 
Philip Sidney, with remarks.’? Miss Porter has in- 
deed caught much of the spirit of the hero whose 
character she so highly admires. Hence the lofty 
and magnanimous style of thinking and feeling 
which distinguishes her works, all of which are cal- 
culated to improve the heart, while they elevate 
the mind. 

Any Mania Porten is the youngest of this fami 
ly so remarkable for their literary attainments, and 
is the rival of her sister Jane, as a writer of novels. 
When only thirteen years of age, she published 
* Artless Tales,” two volumes ; which was quickly 
succeeded by ** Walsh Colville,” in one volame.— 
She has since published ® Octavia,” three volumes; 
*¢ The Lake of Killarney,” three volumes ; ** A Sai- 


”» two vo- 


lor’s Friendship, and a Soidier’s Love, 
lumes ; ** The Hungarian Brothers,” three volumes; 
* Jyon Sebastian, or the House of Braganza,” four 
volumes ; ** The Recluse of Norway, ’ four volumes; 
© The village of Mariendorp,” four volumes ; “ The 
Fast of St. Magdalen,” three volumes ; ‘* Honor 
O'Hara,’ two volumes, kc. 

Ann Rapeirre.—Among the eminent women 
who have contributed by their talents to the intel 
lectual character of their country, the name of this 
Rady will always stand highly distinguished. She 
was born ir London on the 9h of July, 1764, and 
was the only child of William and Ann Ward, per- 
sons of great respectability. At an carly ag#ishe 
exhibited extraordinary powers of mind, but the 
peculiar bent of her genius was not developed until 
after her marriage. In the twenty-third year of her 
age she married Mr. William Radcliffe, a student 
of law, but who afterwards became the proprietor 
of “The English Chronicle.” Thus connected in 





To such unfriended wanderers ‘of 
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a manner which must have induced her to cherish 
her literary powers, after a lapse of two years, she 
came before the public as author of a work enti- 
tled the * Castles of Atblinand Dunbayne.” This 
romance was quickly followed by the ‘Sicilian Ro- 
mance,” which fora time attracted no ordinary de- 
gree of attention, and displays the exuberance and 
fertility of imagination, which was the author’s prin- 
cipal characteristic. The ‘ Romance of the Fo- 
rest ” appeared in 1791; ‘* The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho” in 1794, and the “Italian” in 1797. [tis 
pleasing to trace the development of her resour- 
ces, and her gradual acquisition of mastery over 
them in these productions. The first, with a good- 
ty number of old towers, dungeon keeps, subterra- 
neun passages, and hair-breadth escapes, has little 
of reality, or life ; as if the author had caught a 
glimpse of the regions of romance from afar, and 
formed a sort of dreamy acquaintance with its re- 
oesses and glooms. In her next, ** The Sicilian Ro- 
mance,” she seems to obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
all the surface of that delightful region—she places 
its winding vales and delicious bowers and summer 
seats, before the eye of the mind—but is as yet 
unable to introduce the reader into the midst of the 
scene, to surround him with its luxurious air, and 
compel him to shudder at its terrors. In the ‘* Ro- 
mance of the Forest,” she approaches and takes up 
her residence in the pleasant borders of the en- 
chanted land ; the sphere she chooses is small, and 
the persons limited ; but here she exercises clear 
dominion, and realizes every thing to the fancy — 
The ** Mysteries of Udolpho ” is the work of one, 
who has entered and possessed a mighty portion of 
that enchanted land; who is familiar with its mas- 
sive towers and solemn glooms ; and who presents 
its objects of beauty or horror through a certain haze, 
whichsometimes magnifies,and sometimes veils their 
true proportions. In the ‘Italian ” she occupies a 
less space ; but, shining in golden light, her figures 
have the distinctness of terrrible pictures ; and her 
scenes, though perhaps less astounding in the ag- 
gregate, are singly more thrilling and vivid. This 
splendid series of fictions became immediately po- 
pular with the numerous class of readers who seek 
principally for amusement, and soon attracted the 
attention of the finer spirits of the age. Dr. War- 
ton, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Fox, spoke in terms of 
the highest eulogy. The author of the ** Pursuits of 
Literature ’ describes her as the mighty magician, 
bred and nourished by the Florentine muses, in 
their sacred solitary caverns, amid the paler shrines 
of Gothic superstition, and in all the dreariness of 
enchantment ; a poetess whom Ariosto would, with 
rapture, have acknowledged as— 

La nudrita 

Damigella Trivulzai alsacro speco. 

In the summer of 1794, she made a tour in com- 
pany with her husband, through Holland and the 
western frontier of Germany, returning down thé 
Rhine. This was the first and only occasion on 





whigh she quitted England, though the vividness 
of | descriptions of Italy, Switzerland, and the 
south of France, in which her scenes are principal- 
ly laid, induced a general belief that she had visit- 
ed those countries. After their return from the con- 
tinent, she made a tour to the English lakes, and 
published her notes in a quarto volume, which met 


with a favorable reception. After the publication 


of the ‘Italian ” in 1797, she did not favor the pub- 


termination, we are left in vain to conjecture the 
reasons. But so steadily did she keep her resolu- 
tion, that for more than tweity years the name of 
Mrs. Radcliffe was never mentioned, except in re- 
ference to her former publications, and in general 
there was a belief that fate had removed her from 
the scene. 

While her fate was thus considered by the world 
as sealed, she was enjoying her wonted recreations 
and studies, with entire relish. From her diary, we 
learn that she spent much of her time in making 
excursions to various parts of the kingdom, and in 
exploring the remains of antiquity. The ruins of 
Kennilworth castle particularly occupied her atten- 
tion, and the subject struck her imagination so for- 
cibly that she devoted the winter of 1802 to writing 
the tale of Gaston de Blondeville. She also ex- 
plored the antiquities of St. Albans, about the same 
time, the historical dignity of which she has vindi- 
cated in her longest poem. 

During the last twelve years of her life, she suf- 
fered at intervals from a spasmodic asthma, which 
occasioned a general loss of health. On the 9th of 
January, 1823, another attack of this disease com- 
menced, which ultimately proved fatal She died 
on the morning of the 7th of February, 1823, in 
the 59th year of her age. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was in her youth exquisitely pro- 
portioned, Her complexion was beautiful, as was 
her whole countenance, especially her eyes, eye- 
brows, and mouth. The tenor of her private life 
seems to have been peculiarly calm and sequester- 
ed. She was educated in the principles of the 
church of England; and through life, unless pre- 
vented by serious indisposition, regularly attended 
its services. Her piety, though cheerful, was deep 
and sincere. Although perfectly well bred, and 
endowed with faculties and tastes which rendered 
her a delightful companion, she wanted that confi- 
dence which is necessary to mixed society, and 
which’ she could scarcely acquire without losing 
something of the delicacy of feeling which marked 
hercharacter. If, inher retirement, she was some- 
times afflicted by circumstances which would have 
passed unheeded amidst the bustle of the world, 
she was more than repaid by the enjoyments which 
were fostered in the shade ; and perhaps few dis- 
tinguished authors have passed a life so blameless 
and so happy. Asan author she has the most de- 
cided claim to a place among the favored few, and 
may fairly be considered as the inventor of a new 





style of romance, equally distinct from the old 
tales of chivalry and magic, and from modern repre- 
sentations of credible incidents and living manners, 
Her works partially exhibit the charms of each spe- 
cies of composition ; interweaving the miraculous 

ith the probable, in consistent narrative,and breath- 
ing a tenderness and beauty peculiarly her own.— 
The poetical marvels of the first, fill the imagina- 
tion, but take no hold on the sympathies, to which 
they have become alien; the vicissitudes of the 
last awaken our curiosity, without transporting us 
beyond the sphere of ordinary life. But it was re- 
served for her to infuse the wondrous in the incredi- 





ble ; to animate rich description with stirring adyen- 





lic with any more of her publications. For this de- | 





ture ; and to impart a portion of human interest te 
the progress of romantic fiction. She occupied 
that middle region between the mighty dreams of 
heroic ages and the realities of her own, which re- 
mained to be possessed ; filled it with goodly image- 
ry, and made it reasonant with awful voices Her 
works, in order to produce their greatest impression, 
should be read first ; not in childhood, for which 
they are too substantial ; nor at mature age, for 
which they may seem too visionary ; but at that de- 
lightful period of youth, when the soft twilight of 
the imagination harmonizes with the luxurious and 
uncertain light cast on their wonders. By those 


who come at such an age to their perusal, they will 
never be forgotten. 
——— 
FIRST MARRIAGE OF BONAPARTE. 

A fine boy, of ten or twelve years old, present- 
ed himself at the levee of the General of the in- 
terior, with a request unusually interesting. He 
stated his name to be Eugene endkesenen son 
of the ci devant Vicomte de Beauharnois, who, 
adhering to the revolutionary party, had been 
a general in the Republican service upon the 
Rhine, and falling under the causeless suspicion 
of the Committee on Public Safety was delivered 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal, and fell by its 
sentence just four days befure the overthrow of 
Robespierre. Eugene was come to request of 
Bonaparte, as geueral of the interior, that his 
father’s sword might be restored to him. The 
prayer of the young supplicant was as interest- 
ing as his manners were engaging, and Napoleon 
felt so much concern in him, that he was indu- 
ced to cultivate the acquaintance of Eugene’s 
mother, afterwards the SEugienns Josephine. 

The lady was a Creolian, the danghter of a 
planter in St Domingo. Her name at fulllength, 
was Marie Joseph Rose Tascher de la Pagerie. 
She had suffered her share of revolutionary mi- 
series. After her husband, General Beauhar- 
nois, had been deprived of his command, she 
was arrested as a suspected person, and detain- 
ed in prison till the general hberation, which suc- 
ceeded the revolution of the 9th Thermidor.— 
While in confinement, Madame Beauharnois, 
had formed an intimacy with a companion in 
distress, Madame Fontenai, now Madame Tal- 
lien, from which she derived great advantages 
after her (riend’s marriage. With a remarko bly 
graceful person, amiable manners, and an inex- 
haustible fund of good humor, Madame Beau- 
harnois was formed to be an ornament to society. 
Barras, the Thermidorien hero, bimself an ex- 
noble, was fond of society, desirous of enjoying 
it on an agreeable scale, and of washing away 
the dregs which Jacobinism had mingled witk 
all the dearest interests of life. He loved show, 
too, and pleasure, and might now indulge both 
without the risk of falling under the suspicion 
of incivism, which in the reign of Terror would 
have beew incurred by any attempt to intermin- 
gle elegance with the enjoyments of social in- 
tercourse. At the apartments, which he occu- 
pied, asone of the Directory, inthe Luxembourg 
Palace, he gave free course to his natural taste, 
and assembled an agreeable society of both 
sexes. Madame Tallien and her friend formeg 
the soul of these assemblies. and it was suppos- 
ed that Barras was not insensible to the charms 
of Madame Beauharnois—a rumor which was 
likely to rise, whether with or without founda- 
tion. 

When Madame Beauharnois and General 
Bonaparte became intimate, the latter assures 
us, and we see no reason to doubt him, that al- 
though the lady was two or three years older 
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than himself. yet being still in the full bloom of 
beauty, and agreeable in her manners, he was 
induced solely by her personal charms, to make 
her an offer of his hand, heart, and fortunes— 
little supposing, of course, to what a pitch the 
latter were to rise. Bonaparte was then in his 
twenty-sixth year: Josephine gave herself in 
the marriage contract for twenty eight. 

Altho’ he himself is said to have beena fatalist, 
believing in destiny and in the influence of his 
star, he knew nothing, probably, of the predic- 
tion of a negro sorceress, who, while Marie Jo- 
seph was but a child, prophesied she should rise 
toa dignity greater than that of a queen, yet 
fall from it before her death. Thiswas one of those 
vague auguries, delivered at random by fools or 
impostors, which the caprice of fortune matches 
with a corresponding and conforming event.— 
But without trusting to the African sybil’s pre- 
diction, Bonaparte may have formed his match 
under the auspices of ambition as well as love. 
The marrying Madame Beauharnois was a mean 
of uniting his fortune with those of Barras and 
Tallien, the first of whom governed France as 
one of the directors; and the last, from talents 
and political connexions, had scarcely inferior 
influence. He had already deserved well of 
them for his conduct on the day of the Sections, 
but he required their countenance to rise still 
higher; and without derogating from the bride’s 
merits, we may suppose her influence in their 
society corresponded with the views of her lover. 
It is, however, certain, that he always regarded 
her with peculiar affection; that he relied on 
her fate, which he considered as linked with, 
and stren'hening his own, and reposed, besides, 
eonsiderable confidence in Josephine’s tact and 
address in political business. She had at all 
times the art of mitigating his temper, and turn- 
ing aside the hasty determination of bis angry 
moments—not by directly opposing, but by gra- 
dually parrying and disarming them. It must 
be added, to her great praise, that she was al- 
ways a willing and often a successful advocate 
in the cause of humanity. 

They were married 9th March, 1796, and 
the dowry of the bride was the command of the 
Italian armies, a scene which opened a full ca- 
reer to the ambition of the youthful General — 
Bonaparte remained with his wife but three 
day’s alter his merriage. hastened to see his fa- 
mily, who were still at Marseilles, and having 
enjoyed the pleasure of exhibiting himself as a 
favorite of Fortune in the city which he had 
lately left, in the capacity of an indigent adven- 
turer, proceeded rapidly to commence the ca- 
reer to which Fate called him, at the head of 
the Italian army —{ Scott's Life of Napoleon. 











Poetry —Poetry is a fine fancy—a brilliant 
imagination brought out into language. Every 
one has a spice of Poetry in his disposition — 
The very Grocer’s clerk, that spends his days 
and nights in tying up a pound of sugar and 
half a pound of tea, revels sometimes in the 
imaginary delight of Saratoga, or the fanciful 
grandeur of Niagara. 





Phe kind of Wife which every man of sense would 
prefer. 

* Wd have her reason all her passions sway, 

Easy in company—-in private gay ; 

Coy to a fop, to the deserving free— 

Still constant to herself, and true to me ; 

i’d have the expression of her thoughts be such, 

She should not seem reserved, nor talk too much; 

Wer conduct regular—her mirtb refined— 

Ciyil to strangers—to her neighbors kind.” 














THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


* A soul more spotless never claim’d a tear, 
A heart more tender, open, and sincere, 

A hand more ready blessings to bestow, 
Beloved, lamented, and without a foe, 

How priz’d in life, say ye who knew her well, 
How weptin death, a nations tears may tell.” 


During the last illness of an old female attendant, 
formerly nurse to tlie Princess Charlotte, she visited 
her every day, sat by her bed-side, and with her 
own hand administered the medicine prescribed ; 
and when death had closed her eyes, instead of 
fleeing in haste from an object so appalling to the 
young and gay in general, she remained and gave 
utterance to the compassion she felt on viewing the 
remains in that state from which majesty itself can- 
not be exempt. A friend of the deceased seeing 
the Princess much affected, said, © If your royal 
highness would condescend to touch her, perhaps 
you would not dream of her.”” * Touch her !”’ re- 
plied the amiable princess, ‘‘ yes, poor thing, and 
kiss her too—almost the only one I ever kissed, ex- 
cept my mother!” Then bending her graceful 
head over the coffin of her humble friend, she 
pressed her warm lips to the clay-cold cheek, while 
tears of sensibility flowed from her eyes. 





Mesalliance.--Miss Sontag will become the wife 
of the English Ambassador at this Court. He has 
obtained the consent of the King of England — 
There was, however, a difficulty still remaming— 
she is a minor, and the consent of her mother and 
ber guardian was necessary. The mother had no 
objection, but her guardian, M. Kuriowsky, refus- 
ed his consent. The Ambassador has therefore ap- 
plied to the King, and by a Cabinet order his con- 
sent is declared unnecessary. 

From a Berlin paper we quote this article : Miss 
Sontag is the German lady who has made ** so much 
fury”? among the musical heads and tender hearts 
of Europe. It was reported that she was to have 
espoused the junior Prince Hardenberg. It seenis 
that the Earl of Clanwilliam (an accomplished 
young nobleman) has proved the thriving wooer on 
this occasion. The English nobility havea great 
propensity for marrying singing girls and actresses. 
The Duke of Bolton began it; Lords Derby, Cra- 
ven, Thuilow, and Messrs. Heathcote, Beecher, 
Bradshaw, Hughes, Ball, &c. &c. followed. The 
Duke of St. Albans and Lord Clanwilliam profit by 
the example. But how are they to manage at Court? 
An order was made by Queen Charlotte, that no fe- 
male who had ever been on the stage should appear 
at Court.—[Noah’s Enquirer. 





To be let alone. —Every one has heard the story 
of a man who, when looking at a house, asked the 
servant, a pretty girl, if she was to be let with the 
house. ‘No, sir,” she replied; ‘*if you please, I 
am to be et alone.” The origin of this witticism is 
not so well known, and it will surprise most readers 
to learn, that it is to be found in the works of a 
very pious writer, who was born in the year 1592, 
namely, Francis Quarles, who has the following 
epigram.— On the World : 

This house is to be let for life or years ; 
Her rent is sorrow, and her income tears ; 


Cupid’s has stood long void ; her bills made known, 
She must be dearly let, or let alone. 








DURABLE LOVE. 

A pleasant instance of affection remaining 
warm and unabated through a long absence 
from its object, is contained in this advertise- 
ment from the Montreal Herald. 

‘Notice —Mr. Francis Healy. by profession a 
Gardener and a native of England, returns his 
sincere thanks to those gentlemen under whom | 
he served, in this country. for the past 7 years, 
and begs to mention that his motive for leaving 
this Province is, (although it may appear inere- 
dible to some,) that he has for 14 years past 
heen faithfully promised to a young lady of one 
of the first families, and heiress to the largest 
fortune in England, and returns to fulfil his pro- 
mise. Should he meet with any disappointment, 
he would return to this Country again, and 
thankfully engage with some of the Gentlemen 
under whom he served, or any other. 

Montreal, 25th July, 1827.” 








A little learning. —Mr. Thomas Campbell, in his 
late inaugural speech at the Glasgow University, 
thus alludes to the asserted danger of a little learn- 
ing — 

Such of you as have been but shortly in this insti- 
tution, I would advise not to be ashamed of a little 
learning. Many wise individuals think a little learn- 
ing useless; and some, intheir wisdom, call it ‘dan- 
gerous.’ ‘To despise a little learning is like the ac- 
tion of the individual who should shut up his win- 
dows because they were too narrow, or that the 
glass had not the powers ofatelescope. Despise 
pedantry as much as you please, but adopt not this 
miserable principle, In your studies i would not 
advise that formal division of labor that keeps the 
pin manufactory in such exact order. Newton 
made geometry illustrate physical science ; and 
Richter, in later times, has followed up the great 
example. T.et the mind have its choice as far as 
possible ; and however numerous may be the sub- 
Jects it may go into—however distracted the rays 
of truth may be that it gathers from them—doubt 
not they will one day blend themselves into the 
white light of inspiration! Think not the stream 
of study will be shallower by its expansion; be 
confident rather that, with a mind devoted to its 
subject, it will be profounder from its breadth, 


Philosophical Modesty —Notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary yet merited honors that were paid to the 
illustrious Newton, no man could entertain a more 
humble opinion of the extent of his discoveries than 
he did himself. 
plimenting him on the new lights which he had 
thrown upun science, he made the following splen- 
did answer: * Alas! I am only like achild picking 
up pebbles on the shore of the great ocean of truth,” 


When Ramsay was one day com- 


Lord Mansfield having been told of a very young 
lady having married a gentleman of seventy years 
of age, Lis lordship said, ** she had better have mar- 
ried two thirty-fives.”” 





DREAMS. 
And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 
They leave a weight upon our aching thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 
They do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 
And look hke heralds of eternity ; 
They pass like spirits of the pasi—they speak 
Like sybils of the future ; they have power— 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 
Chey make us what we are not—what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 
The dread of vanish’d shadows.—[ Byron. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











____ POETRY. 


The following pcem is founded upon the inci- 
dents contained in the 4th chapter of the Book of 
Judges. [tis from the pen of Sumyer Lincous 
FParrerenn, author of the © Cities of the Plain,” and 
other works of merit. We think our readers will 
agree with us that it exhibits deep thought aad 
abounds with beautiful poetic images. 

THE CHIEF OF HAZOR. 
O’er Tabor’s height and Esdraelon’s plain, 
‘fhe mornis breaking with a silvery swell 
Of light, so beau ful, that it doth float 
In the blest air, like breathing poetry. 
‘fhe mountain breeze comes o’er the dewy flowers 
With all the freshness and elysium bloom 
Of the young heart expanding—(Oh ! bow soon 
To catch the fatal leprosy of guilt !) 
When its first thoughts run wild in glorious dreams 
Of Fairy-land or paradise ; and birds 
Of rainbow plumage lift on Ingh their songs, 
Whose mellow music breathes of joy and love ; 
Along the mossy banks, o’er rugged shelves 
And sunny pebbles, leaps the hving brook, 
Rejoicing in the day-spring, while it drinks 
The earliest glory of the sunlight’s gush ; 
And the sweet face of nature wears a smile 
Of beauty like the image of its God. 





Thy glorious Temple, Heaven! thy matchless works | 


Why should the evil enter ? why the voice 

Of wailing rise—the hollow groan of death— 

‘The savage shriek of carnage’? why should blood 
Dye the dark soil that giveth life to flowers, 

And mingle with the sunny lowland rill, 

Whose music telis of quietness and love ? 

—Alas! that man, whose hours are very brief, 
Should seek to check the'race that soon mus! end! 


The roar of battle sunk to hollow moans 

Far o’er the reeking field, and fast he fled, 
‘The haughty Chief of Hazor, Sisera, 

From his benetted chariot, and alone, 

Like a shunn’d leper, held his rapid way 
Vhrough the dark woods ot Tabor. Ne’er before 
Had Jabin’s captain quail’d, though fearless foes 
And mighty had come down upon his host, 
Like an unbroken cataract ; but now 

‘The hero fled in panic haste, and oft 

He shudder’d as he heard the victor shout 
Behind ; and then his proud o’ermaster’d heart 
Fell in his bosom, like the purple haze 

Upon the desert pilgrim, while he thought 
‘That spear and ox-goad had availed against 

His archers, clad in armor, and the strength 

Of iron chariots, drawn by barbed steeds. 


It is a bitter thing to see the pride 
Of a high spirit thus cast down and crush’d 
Beneath the darkness of its destiny ; 
The toil of years repaid, in one dark hour, 
By scorn and infamy ; the patient thought, 
The watching and the weariness—the brunt 
Of batile and the countless woes of war 
All borne in vain ; the lofty consciousness 
Of bigh deserving maniled o’er with shame ; 
And he, who long hath been the battlement 
Of his adoring country—in whose eye 
Che King hath read the oracles of war— 
Whose dinted falchion, like a gloricus star 
Hath hghted oft the path of victory, 
n one brict hour dethren’d from men’s esteem, 
ind driven forth from his own place of pride— 
An outcast—with a price upon his head ! 


Dark was the soul of Sisera! His king 
Had gazed upon him with an eye, whose light 
‘Had shed its glory o’er his path ! his brow 
‘lad gleamed with victor radiance o’er the Chief ; 
Anc higher honors mark’d his last farewell. 
The hoary seer of Ashtaroth had blessed 
Che warrior when he parted for the fight. 
Maidens had scatter’d roses in his path, 
And beardless boys before his war horse run, 
Shouting the name of Sisera ! and now— 
Nor slain nor victor! thus before the fee, 
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The sons of berdmen, hurrying like a bann’d 

And out'aw’d thief ! The Chiefhad recked of death 

And feared it not ; he had not thought of this ! 

Alas! he knew not till this hour, how much 

‘The human heart may bear—how darkly work 

The mysteries of destiny—how low 

The loftiest may be humbled, and the best 

Stained, spurned and branded—sealed and garner- 
ed up 

‘To meet the doom their pride seeks not to shun ! 


The mists of morn still linger’d in the vale, 

That skirted the deep base of Tabor’s height ; 
And hurriedly, through the dark mazes of the wood, 
He fled and threw aside bis casque and spear, 

And mail of many shekels, for his strength 

Had sunk inthe wild battle, where he wrought 
The last deeds of his high renown—and now 

What more could proven arms avail the Chief? 
His glorious name was lost—his honor soiled— 

His proud king’s curse hung o’er him--and he heard 
Low lurking Catamites, around the throne, 
Whisper disgrace and craven treachery ! 

Stung by the thought, he broke his gory sword, 
And threw the blade dishonored in the brook, 

But kep‘ the jewelled hilt, for there were words 
And names of glorious import graven there ! 

He paused not e’en to quaff the lucid stream, 

Or bathe his burning forehead—but kept on— 
The mighty, though the fallen Sisera ! 


The warrior came to Jael’s tent. His limbs 

Were weary, and his mighty frame grew weak 

In the despairing sickness of his heart. 

With a fair faithlessness, the subtle wife, 

Of Heber wooed the warrior from his path, 

Who nothing craved but safety and a cup 

Of water from the fountain that leap’d up 

Amid the palm grove, in whose centre stood 

‘The Kenite’s tent—upon the border land. 

And he lay down within ; the beaded dew 

Of his soul’s agony hung on his brow, 

The arrow’s bloody path was o’er his breast, 

That heaved as it would burst in the wild war 

Of master passions—blasted pride, and shame 

That gasped for vengeance—and revenge that quail- 
ed 

Before disgrace—and mocked the heart it seared. 

The Etna of the bosom never sleeps ! 

The fever of wild enterprize—the rush, 

The roar of strife—the speed of hot pursuit 

Or breathiess flight, fill the proud heart with power 

E’en when the glory’s lost—but when the pause 

Follows, and the discerning mind beholds 

The universal ruin—the wild waste 

Of all its honors—the disgrace, despair, 

And desolation—it doth sink to sleep, 

The oblivion of all hope, all human fear, 

The only blessedness not reft away, 

Like a sweet child that knoweth nota care, 

Though allied to the invaders of their rich 

And pleasant heritage—their ancient lot— 

Yet Heber long had flourished ’neath the smile 

Of Hazor’s king—nor wrong had he sustained, 

Nor injury in word or deed. His days 

Had glided on in peace since he had dwelt 

In Harosheth of the nations, and his tent 

Had found due honour in the wildest strife, 

Nor had the deepest want unjustly snatched 

An ewe lamb from his flock —But, thro’ all times, 

The open heart, the ready hand hath wrought 

Woe to the giver, and confiding truth 

Receiv’d a dark reward! Like a fair tree, 

The evil flourish to a reverend age— 

The good wear out their strength in early youth 

And perish—and their memories are forgot ! 

—Itis a sickening task to look abroad 

This dark and evil world! high hearts must bleed 

Beneath the torture— generous feelings turn 

Yo anguish ’neath the infliction of the vile, 

And the proud power of thought become a curse 


| Amid the meshes of men’s villanies ! 
Thus it hath ever been—and Heaven’s great name 


Must bear the dark reflection of man’s deeds, 
For with its holiness he covereth them. 


! The warrior slumbered deeply—and the folds 








Of his dark mantle quiver’d as the breath 

Gushed forth, like a wild torrent, from a heart 

Weary and worn and tried and broken now 

When its proud pulse throbbed deepest. The orient 
morn 

Was beautiful as dreams of other realms ; 

The palm was full of music, and the pine 

Sent up mysterious melody ; the hues 

Of the rich lotus and bright aloe glowed, 

While from the soft green vale the mellow air 

Stole through the tent and breathed upon the brow 

Of Sisera as he slept ! 


Jael drew near 
With feathery footsteps, like a guilty thing, 
And listened as she bent o’er the dark Chief. 
Her starting eye did wander in wild fear, 
A demon light was on her brow—ber lips 
Had that compression, which implies resolve 
Of something terrible ; upon her cheek, 
Mid corselike paleness, sat the hectic spot 
Of the assassin—from the accusing heart 
A fearful witness! and her coal-black hair 
Fell in unequal clusters down her neck, 
That had a swan-like curve, and, as she bent, 
Dropped o’er ber panting bosom.—She came near, 
And drew aside the covering from the face 
Of the dark warrior chief, and on him gazed. 


Dark were the dreams of Sisera! His brow, 

Scarr’d by the casque of war, and harrowed up 

With many burning thoughts and sleepless cares, 

Quivered convulsively ; his sallow cheek 

Was flushed by the last fever of his heart ; 

His mighty bosom rose and fell, like seas 

When the great spirit of the tempest reigns ; 

His hand, still gauntletted, had grasped the hilt 

Of his dishonour’d sabre, and his lips 

Mutter'd strange words that sounded mournfully ; 

(His spirit fought the battle o’er again, 

And he was struggling for the victory. ) 

Dark Sisera arose and drave his sword 

Through the thick tent—and smiled ; and then sunk 
down 

As if it nought availed—and sighed, like one 

W hose hopes have vanished--whose despair is fix’d; 

And slumber’d yet more deeply —though the shades 

Of thought passed o’er his war-worn countenance 

Like mountain shadows o’er a mirror’d lake. 


Jael knelt down beside the chief, and drew 

Aside his clustering locks, which toil and suffering 
Had changed from the dark beauty of his youth, 
And like a fiend, gazed on the chieftain. —Pause ! 
Woman ! hast thouason? ‘There’s one afar 

To whom that warrior’s filial smile is dear ! 

E’en now she looketh for her child—-her heart 

Is trembling for her first-born and her best ! 

Hast thou a boy, dark Jael?—Lo ! her lips 
Murmur—*“ My son shall judge the land for this, 
‘* A glory to the nation of the Lord !” 

(Thou Merciful '! why dost thou spare the guilt, 
That clothes itself in thine all spotless name !) 
Lifting the fatal weapon, while her eye 

Glowed with a dark ferocity, she drave, 

At one quick blow, the iron through his brain. 


Up, like a goaded lion, sprang the Chief ! 

The burning blood poured down his long dark 
beard, 

And fell, like lava, on his bosom—still 

His strength was equal to the deadly strife 

Of man with man. But when the hero saw 

A woman’s triumph o’er him—when he felt 

His uttermost disgrace—thus—thus to die 

Alone, unhonor’d, by a woman’s hand, 

Without a word, a signal, or a look, 

He fell; bis giant limbs relaxed—his head 

Rolled on the earth—and his last quivering gasp 

Went forth like an undying curse of doom. 


So perish’d Hazor’s pride! Oh, happier thus 
To die, the mighty by the weak—the great 
By the low dastard, than to live a scorn, 

A blot, a loathing, an assassin host, 

A dark-soul’d traitor! Jael! be thy name ~* 
A damned sound—a word that blasts the lips 


! Tillthe wild Arab doth a deed like thine ! 














